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directed against Sardinia, which was pre-
pared to resort to arms to drive Austria out
of Italy. Sardinia, however, gained the alli-
ance of Prance, and, by its victories at Ma-
"genta and Solferino, obliged Austria to give
up its hold on Lombardy. In 1866 occurred
another crisis in the affairs of the empire.
Bismarck had drawn Austria into the struggle
with Denmark for the possession of
Schleswig and Holstein, and after the suc-
cessful outcome of this conflict, the posses-
sion of the two duchies was the occasion of
war between Austria and Prussia (see SEVEN
WEEKS' WAR). The defeat of Austria in this
struggle resulted in its entire loss of influ-
ence in Germany. Robbed of its position of
importance as head of the German Confed-
eration, Austria found that to maintain its
integrity it must make concessions in its
internal government. The Hungarians,
whose demands for a greater degree of self-
government never entirely ceased, finally suc-
ceeded in forcing from Austria the AusgleicJi
of 1867, an agreement which settled the re-
lations of Austria and Hungary on the
basis described above. The political history
of Austria-Hungary was chiefly a struggle
between the various race elements for the
ascendancy, the subjects of dispute being
language, religion, education and the forms
of government.

In foreign affairs, Austria-Hungary was
one of the lesser powers. In 1878 it was
authorized by the Congress of Berlin to as-
sume a protectorate over Bosnia and Herze-
govina, and in 1908 formally annexed these
provinces. In 1883 Austria became a mem-
ber of the Triple Alliance, with Italy and
Germany. During the Balkan War of 1913,
Austrian influence was strong, and at the
close, Austria's determination that Serbia
should get but slight additions of territory
resulted in the establishment of the kingdom
of Albania, thus creating a new small coun-
try instead of giving Serbia an outlet on the
Adriatic.

The World War. The Austrian attitude
toward the Balkan nations caused constant
irritation, especially in Serbia, whose peo-
ple are allied by ties of blood and religion
to the inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzego-
vina. The anti-Austrian agitations culmi-
nated on June 28,1914, in the assassination
of Franz Ferdinand, nephew of Francis
Joseph I and heir to the Austrian throne,
while he was on a visit to Serajevo, the

capital of Bosnia. The assassin was a Ser-
bian student, and the attack was claimed by
Austria to have been the result of a wide-
spread Serbian conspiracy. The Austrian
government, asserting that high officials of
Serbia were involved in the conspiracy, de-
manded on July 23 that the Serbian govern-
ment apologize officially for the anti-Aus-
trian agitation, curb the hostile expressions
of the press, and allow Austria to make an
independent investigation of the supposed
conspiracy. To all of these demands, ex-
cept the last, Serbia yielded, but asked that
this demand be referred to the court of
arbitration at The Hague. Austria-Hungary
promptly declined this offer and declared
war against Serbia on July 28.
The momentous events that followed Aus-
tria-Hungary's declaration of war, and the
outbreak of the great European struggle that
eventually became a world conflict, are de-
scribed in these volumes in the article WORLD
WAR. Austria-Hungary's part in that strug-
gle is also described therein. Certain spe-
cial phases of the war, however as they per-
tain to Austria-Hungary, should be men-
tioned here. From time to time reports were
current that economic conditions in the dual
monarchy were becoming intolerable, that
rioting and mutiny were prevalent, and that
large numbers of the people were on the
side of the Entente. These reports became
more and more frequent after the United
States entered the war. It is known that
early in 1918 an epidemic of strikes spread
throughout the country, indicating wide-
spread dissatisfaction.
A sensation was caused in April, 1918, by
the announcement of Count Czernin, Aus-
trian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that Pre-
mier Clemenceau of France had initiated a
peace parley with Austria-Hungary. A
prompt denial from the French Premier fol-
lowed, and during the ensuing controversy
the French government published a letter
written in 1917 by Emperor Charles, who had
succeeded Francis Joseph in 1916. This
letter, which was addressed to Prince Sixtus,
brother-in-law of the emperor, had been com-
municated to the French government by the
prince himself. In it the emperor signi-
fied his desire for peace, his belief in the
justice of French claims to Alsace-Lorraine
and his favorable attitude toward the re-
establishment of Belgium and Serbia. On
the publication of this letter Count Csernin